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“AND HE HAD COMPASSION’? 


HIS year the celebration of All Souls Sunday will 
be held in an environment that is unusual and 
moving. 

Back of it all there will be the distinguishing 
Universalist teaching ‘‘that all souls are God’s chil- 
dren and that finally by his grace attending them they 
will be delivered from the power of sin and will live 
and reign with him in holiness and happiness.” But 
inevitably we must have in our minds this year, 
thought for all God’s children of today. They are in 
terrible distress. Everyone is suffering from the war, 
and some are in such utter and abject misery that the 
mind can hardly grasp it, and the heart is tempted to 
refuse to look upon it. 

If we are to enter into the spirit of All Souls Sun- 
day this year, we shall have to turn resolutely toward 
the places where people lie bruised and bleeding. 
The central word in the Christian dictionary this 
year is “compassion.” It was long ago that a plain 
man, whose name is not remembered, went to a trav- 
eler in distress, but a fact about this man has sur- 
vived the rise and fall of empires: ““He had compassion 
upon him.” The man’s nationality, “Samaritan,” 
is today a synonym for timely, adequate, merciful 
relief. 

How better can we celebrate All Souls Sunday, 
November 2, than by showing our compassion for the 
victims of this terrible war? Because the need is so 
staggering, the little that each one can do will count 
much. The situation does not permit adequate help 
for everybody in distress. It does permit saving some 
children, opening doors for some families, keeping 
some folks alive who otherwise would die, and per- 
mitting some of a vast company doomed to hopeless 
misery to see the dawn of a better day. 

Will our ministers and our lay folk reread the 
noble appeal of Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon on the cover 
of last -week’s Leader and at once make plans to co- 
operate in a large way? 

We do not know what we would do in these days 
of strain without Reamon. In the midst of the heav- 
iest kind of parish and civic responsibilities, he squares 
his shoulders to the burden that his church asks him 
to bear. We cannot let Reamon down. We cannot 


let the church down. But above all we cannot let 
these people suffer and do nothing about it or do only 
the easy, trifling thing. 

If we know our people, there will be a celebration 
of All Souls Sunday this year that will show we mean 
it when we say ‘“‘all souls are God’s children.” 


FROM THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


‘‘We must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.”’ 


T Little Falls, as a part of the New York State 
Convention program, there was a panel dis- 
cussion in which three ministers addressed 

themselves to the subject, ‘“Next Steps Ahead for 
Our Church.” ‘‘A positive message from our pulpits,” 
said Dr. Reamon. “Toc often our sermons read, ‘Is 
There a God?’”’ Right! We cannot go on forever be- 
ing blind leaders of the blind. 

Doubt, skepticism, discouragement, failure. With- 
cut enthusiasm nothing worth while can be accom- 
plished. But we so often become enthusiastic about 
what? About issues which divide, about the fellow 
who says, “Aw, it’s just a lot of ballyhoo, a money- 
raising scheme, a plan whereby someone else can make 
a good showing. Let’s wait and see, and in the mean- 
time shoot it full of holes.’”’ Yes, and how enthusiastic 
do we become about the work which unites? 

Dr. Macpherson went back to Joliet from the 
convention at Tufts and told his people immediately 
that the delegates voted unanimously to sustain and 
co-operate fully with the Forward Together Program. 
“The voice of the church spoke for all of us,’”’ he de- 
clared. “Let us all . . . serve notice on the hordes 
of hell that we are united, ‘all one army we.’”’ But 
others merely satisfied their consciences by recalling 
and emphasizing disagreements, by wondering if the 
claims made could be substantiated by the facts, and 
by concluding that “the truth will out in time.” 

Well, Jesus faced this difference within his little 
band of twelve. And, as parishes, we have to deal 
with just such people displaying just such attitudes. 
John Galsworthy, in his work Loyalties, puts on the 
lips of one of his characters the words, “I hate half- 
hearted friends.’ Hate is a strong word to use in this 
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connection, and we would not use it. But we do not 
hesitate to say that it would be a splendid thing, now 
that a democratic and wholehearted vote by hun- 
dreds of loyal Universalists in convention assembled 
has called for a continuation of the Forward To- 
gether Program, if all of us would change from “We 
will wait until two years hence and see how well it has 
worked” to “This is owr job and we will make it work.” 
Robert Cummins. 


AN IGNOBLE CONVENTION AT TUFTS? 
OME people are saying that the convention at 
Tufts College was on a low level and was more 
concerned about money than about anything 
else. We have attended many conventions where 
there was much more talk about money than there 
was at Tufts College. We have no apologies to make 
for a convention that does look after its business 
affairs, that does count the cost, that does ask if it 
can afford something and still remain solvent. Itisa 
rather fine thing in the New England character that 
it wants to stay out of debt, pay its bills promptly, 
manage its affairs wisely. But the fact is that the 
delegates at Tufts College were interested in other 
things than money. They crowded the sessions deal- 
ing with personal religion and human service. They 
were vitally interested in religious ‘education. They 
listened attentively to great addresses on world-wide 
themes. They talked in the corridors and out in the 
beautiful walks about the concerns of the religious life 
and the problems of the church. 

It is conceivable that we are glossing something 
over, that unconsciously we are subjective rather 
than objective in our comment, that we really do not 
know much about Universalist conventions, but we 
doubt the truth of these possibilities. We believe that 
the delegates at the Tufts College Convention were 
there determined to be fervent in things of the spirit 
as well as diligent in things of business, and in both 
concerned with serving the Lord. 


WHEN WE WORSHIP 


T really does not matter so much whetner we use a 
liturgy in worship or not. What matters is the 
atmosphere of prayer. In nonliturgical churches 

there has been a marked tendency for the past few 
years toward an increasing use of a prayer book. In 
liturgical services, there has been, as Professor Evans 
pointed out the other day, an increased attention to 
preaching and an increasing emphasis upon its im- 
portance. 

In our churches we are accustomed to a pastoral 
prayer. When it moves upon a high level, nothing, we 
believe, can take its place. The late William L. 
Sullivan often said that the pastoral prayer at its best 
became the moment of deepest impression in a service, 
that for Protestants it corresponded to the lifting or 
exposing of the elements in the Catholic service, and 
that all that one could hope for from a sermon was 
that it would not destroy the impression of the 
prayer. 

But has it not been the experience of all of us in 
nonliturgical churches that sometimes the substitution 
of one of the time-honored prayers of the church has 
brought an electric thrill to a congregation and a 
moment of blessing? We cannot dogmatize too much 
about the matter any more than we can about extem- 
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pore versus written sermons. Whatever in a service 
of worship seems to be in a groove, whatever is hack- 
neyed and commonplace, whatever is merely official 
or sacerdotal, lets us down, wearies us, quenches the 
fire of devotion. Whatever, whether it be eloquent or 
stumbling, that has about it the ring of sincerity and 
true faith, lifts us. 

The preparation of worshipers, whether they lead 
or follow in worship, is the vital thing. And all our 
living is the great preparation. 


DEATH OF DR. HALL 


T is with deep sorrow that we announce the death 
of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. An account of his life 
appears on another page. We will write of him 

more fully next week. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We may be letter perfect on theories about re- 
ligion without being religious. In Zechariah 13 : 9 it 


is written, “‘And I will bring the third part through the 


fire, and will refine them as silver is refined, and will 
try them as gold is tried: they shall call on my name, 
and I will hear them.” 


Writing of a modern leader, Walter Horton 
comments, “In all that he says about particular social 
problems, one senses an increasing struggle for an 
adequate amount of vision from which to view them.” 
In other words, the wisest leaders in social service feel 
the need of a theology. 


We want our correspondents, our contributors, 
our writers of high and low degree, especially the low, 
to abandon the use of the gray ribbon on their type- 
writers. Our monotype operator cannot read the 
alleged writing from the fashionable but damnable 
gray ribbon. 

“Christian education,’’ writes a London editor, 
‘fs something very much more than religious instruc- 
tion. It is training children in a way of life which is 
rooted in a common faith, sustained by a common 
worship, resulting in a common concern for the com- 
mon good.” 


Basic Christian convictions, according to Dr. 
Hocking, winnowed and tested by twenty centuries, 
are ‘‘a belief in obligation, in a source of things which 
is good, in some kind of permanence for what is real 
in selfhood, and in the human aspect of deity.” 


Those who achieve success in public speech learn 
early that straining for effect, simulating passion or 
dragging in drama where none exists make impossible 
the impression sought. 


December 15 will be the 150th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights, and there will be a cele- 
bration throughout the land. 


We always have to reckon with the fact that to 
attack men often strengthens them, and to strengthen 
some of them is a calamity. 


“Truth is the first casualty of war,” said Dr. 
Blauvelt at Tufts College. ‘Faith is the second.” 
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Death of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 


R. FRANK OLIVER HALL, for many years 
one of the most powerful orators in the Uni- 
versalist Church, died in his sleep the night 

between the 17th and 18th of October, in his own apart- 
ment at Hotel Bretton Hall, New York. His health 
had been failing for the past two years, but he insisted 
on going to the Sunday morning service at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, and he was able 
to take part in the service until near the close of the 
church year last June. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, October 21, 
at the church and, at his request, were private, the 
trustees and a few intimate friends only in attend- 
ance. Dean Lee S. McCollester, who was associated 
with Dr. Hall for over sixty years, officiated, as- 
sisted by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. Cremation fol- 
lowed. 

Frank Oliver Hall was born March 19, 1860, at 
New Haven, Conn., the son of Oliver A. and Clara A. 
Stanley Hall. His preparatory schools were Wilton 
Academy and Nichols Latin School. He was grad- 
uated from the Theological School at Tufts in 1884 
and did some graduate work at Harvard. He received 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity from St. 
Lawrence University in 1901 and the degree of doctor 
of sacred theology from Tufts in 1905. He was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry in 1884 and had 
the following pastorates: Fitchburg, Mass., 1884- 
1892; Lowell, Mass., 1892-1895; Cambridge, Mass., 
1895-1902; New York (Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity), 1902-1919 and 1929-1939. From 1919 to 
1929 he was professor of homiletics in the divinity 
school at Tufts. 

In 1895 he married Miss Vermeille A. Swan of 
Lowell. After her death he married Mrs. Helen 
Chester Wells Greanelle of New York City. This 
was in 1919. 

He is survived by Mrs. Hall, and by a daughter, 
Dorothy, now Mrs. Charles Van Wie Morris of Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

He served as a trustee of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, as a trustee of the New York State 
Convention, and as chairman of the John Murray 
Lectureship. During the First World War he served 
the Y. M.C. A. He also was a trustee of the Church 
Peace Union. 

In 1901 he wrote Common People, a volume of 
essays which had a large sale. In 1909 he published 
Soul and Body, a book packed with common sense. 
He contributed to the Universalist Leader and pub- 
lished many sermons and occasional addresses. Among 
these were ‘Crown Him with Many Crowns,” ‘‘Maiden 
Arise,” ‘The Poison of Prejudice and Its Antidote,” 
~ “T Was Dead and Am Alive,” and “Good Work.” For 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, he preached a sermon entitled 
‘“‘What Mean These Stones.” 

On his seventieth birthday, March 19, 19380, he 
was honored with a dinner which was attended by 212 
persons who represented not only the church but the 
city of New York as well. 

Introducing Dr. McCollester at this celebration 
Louis Annin Ames said: “I once was on a committee 
to confer with Universalist leaders about a successor 
to Dr. Eaton. I asked Dr. Hall who to get and he 


said ‘Take Lee McCollester.’ I asked Dr. McColles- 
ter, and he said “Take Dr. Hall.’ Later the General 
Convention was seeking a president. The same men 
were asked again and both made the same reply. 
In one case, Dr. McCollester’s advice was taken and 
in the other case Dr. Hall’s. One became the great 
successor of Chapin and Eaton and the other guided 
the destinies of our national body for two successful 
terms.”’ 

Dr. McCollester paid a notable tribute to Dr. 
Hall, not only as a preacher but as a pastor and friend. 
Dr. Hall made a touching and beautiful address in 
closing the dinner. 

Among other things, he said: “There are some 
disadvantages in being the minister of a comparatively 
small church, in a comparatively small denomination, 
but there is one great advantage. In a small church 
and denomination people can know each other in- 
timately; a minister can make a place for himself 
in the hearts and lives of people in a way that the 
great pulpit orator who preaches to thousands knows 
nothing about. A small church is an intimate family 
affair, a somewhat larger home. I have no doubt in 
the world that there are in other churches just as fine 
and lovable people as can be found in ours. Now the 
people I have known best have been, of course, in my 
own household of faith. I have my own private 
calendar of saints, the names of whom I shall not re- 
veal. Some have gone over the Great Divide and some 
are still with us. But, wherever they may be, I send 
them tonight a wireless message of affection and com- 
panionship. I count myself a very rich man and you, 
dear friends, have helped me this night to realize the 
abundant wealth that I possess. 

““‘The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten (Good!), and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years (Better! Now for the best ten years 
of life. Grow old along with me!)—for it is soon cut 
off and we fly away.’ Well, what of it? Who wants to 
hang on indefinitely, a hindrance to the progress of 
the younger generation! And—who knows?—there 
may be other work in other spheres where God needs 
our help.” 

On November 15, 1938, another dinner was held 
in celebration of the centennial of the church. Dr. 
Hall was the central figure in the celebration and, after 
a list of speakers including John Haynes Holmes and 
Stephen §. Wise, Dr. Hall again was called on for the 
last address. It was one of his best. His closing 
words were: “‘I bring you good news, news of our faith 
in the far-off divine event toward which the whole 
creation moves. I also bring you other news. It 
will never come until you and I take hold and bring it. 
Come. Let’s be about the Father’s business.” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise once said of him: ‘He 
has courage without bellicosity, earnestness without 
solemnity, religion without mistiness, and perfect 
sincerity and simplicity of heart.” 

Speaking of a sermon by Dr. Hall on “The 
Prodigal Son” at Appleton Chapel, Harvard Univer- 
sity, John Haynes Holmes said: “It is one of five 
sermons of my life that I remember. Dimly I felt 
that I wanted to be a preacher. I went out with the 
wistful feeling, ‘That is the kind of thing I’d like to do; 
that is the kind of man I’d like to be.’ ”’ 
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Is Civilization at Stake? 


VI — Civilization and the Christian Religion 
Ralph Albertson 


HIS entire discussion so far is an indirect consid- 
eration of the Christianity of the last century. 
By Western civilization we usually mean the 
pre-Hitler civilization of Western Europe and the 
American continents. Clearly this was not uniform. 
There were always great differences between Sweden 
and Portugal and between Paris and Alabama, but 
there are greater likenesses, and these likenesses are in 
vital matters. We have discussed some of them. One 
of them is Christianity. 

What we are calling Western civilization is some- 
times called “Christian” civilization. This is confus- 
ing for several reasons: 

1. There are nominally Christian lands that 
are not a part of Western civilization. 

2. There have been periods of Christian his- 
tory that do not fit in Western civilization. 

3. There are certain Christian dogmas authori- 
tatively held in certain Christian circles that are dia- 
metrically opposed to basic elements in Western 
civilization. 

4, Christianity is a religion rather than a civili- 
zation. 

And yet Christianity is at the basis of Western 
civilization in each of the great essential elements that 
give it its distinction and glory, and it is universally 
acknowledged that without Christianity we should 
never have attained the measure of civilization in the 
defense of which we may be about to give up our lives. 

For no other religion stands for the unity of the 
human race as does Christianity. 

No other religion proclaims the gospel of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth which can only be 
realized in the supremacy of law. 

And no other religion has done so much to free the 
minds of men from the slavery of authoritarianism 
and the control of priests. 

I make these three statements ignoring all that 
can be said, and often needs to be said, in criticism of 
historical and institutional Christianity. I will not 
attempt to estimate how important a part of essential 
Christianity these three statements are, but I must 
repeat that they are the vital and indispensable ele- 
ments of Western civilization, that they are more es- 
sential to and distinctive of our civilization than 
mechanical skill or technology or education or the 
advance of science. These things are in our civili- 
zation, to be sure, and they are also in Japan. They 
do not rule out barbarism and, therefore, they do not 
measure Western civilization. No more do the 
philosophy of Greece, the art of Italy, the military 
skills of Europe, or the poetry of China. There are 
many civilizations of which marvelous things can be 
told, but it is Western civilization that gives us our 
way of life and that we are now called upon to defend. 
Its basic elements derive from Christianity. 

The religion of Roman slaves, yeasting in cata- 
combs, giving every man, woman and child the status 

of an individual before God, brushing aside all human 
mediation and authority for the first time in history, 
gave the great primary impulse which led to Western 
civilization. The giving of every human being the 


dignity of an individual is the great achievement of 
Christianity. Out of it have grown all the freedoms 
and rights and duties that attach to every human 
being within its reach. 

When Jesus.and Paul opened the doors of moral 
equality to all men, they began the destruction of the 
class and race boundaries which Hitler is now trying 
to re-establish. And Hitler can rebuild those boun- 
daries with his egotisms and hatreds only by destroy- 
ing Christianity. He seems to know this perfectly 
well. His contempt for Christianity is appropriate be- 
cause he can only set up the superiority of the Ger- 
mans as a race by pulling down Christianity. He can 
only destroy law and rule as a dictator by rejecting the 
ideology of the Kingdom of Heaven. He can only lie 
and cheat and deceive and browbeat the people by 
denying the religious basis of Western civilization. 

The Christian gospel was the proclamation of the 
spiritual unity of a world of disparate elements. It 
was a revolution in the thoughts of men. ‘Peace on 
earth and good will among men” was the slogan of 
that revolution. The Jews sneered and the Romans 
laughed. They knew how deeply divided the world 
was. They wanted it to stay divided. Jehovah would 
save the Jews and damn the rest. Mars would lead 
the Romans on to more victories and trample all 
others underfoot. All the gods were local, and deep 
were the prejudices that divided the peoples from 
each other. There had been prophets and poets who 
had seen visions of a united world, but their visions 
had been ignored. The second Isaiah had preached a 
prophetic gospel of unity and equality, but no one 
heeded it. But Jesus proclaimed the spiritual unity 
of men, and it was glad tidings of great joy unto all 
people. It is that today. It is not accepted by all 
peoples. But in the climactic years of our Western 
civilization at the beginning of this century it did 
reach its broadest acceptance. 

The spiritual unity of a divided werld—the 
spiritual equality of unequal men—made Western 
civilization what it was and is. It took nearly two 
thousand years for men to reach that acceptance of 
this truth with which we are acquainted.in our modern 
life. It was not perfect. We still had our race 
prejudices and our religious bigotries and our economic 
provincialisms; we now have them, even here in 
America; and there is room for improvement for 
another two thousand years in getting rid of them. 
But we cannot afford to lose the progress already made. 
We cannot afford to lose our gains in spiritual unity, 
nor our sense of the equality of all souls before God.. 

To many people Christianity seems to be a simple 
scheme for the salvation of individual souls. This 
would not be my definition of Christianity, but it 
would have to be included as a subordinate part of my 
definition. The emphasis of Christianity upon the 
individual is both a declaration of rights and a placing 
of moral responsibility. For when men became Chris- 
tians they not only abandoned all hope that they 
would be saved because they were Pharisees or Sad- 
ducees or Essenes or Romans or Jews, but also took 
upon their own shoulders the responsibility for their 
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own acts. This establishment of personal moral re- 
sponsibility is no small part of the revolutionary 
achievement of Christianity. And its destruction is 
a certain inevitable result of totalitarian ideology. 

Otto Hapsburg, the regal Catholic, made an ad- 
dress before a Washington audience recently. Saying 
that Hitler is out to destroy Christianity he made it 
plain that he knew what Christianity is. “The Nazi 
doctrines rest on the supposition of the inequality of 
man from the standpoint of race.’”’ And in the same 
very intelligent speech he said that Nazism was more 
of a menace to Christianity than is Communism, be- 
cause the hatreds of Communism apply to clans and 
groups which are changeable, whereas the hatreds 
of Nazism apply to blood which is not changeable. 
Otto referred to the pope’s Christmas Eve message 
as proof that the pope realizes the true nature of this 
war between Nazism and Christianity. It is true that 
that message was distinctively Christian and anti- 
Nazi. Perhaps we may hope that the Vatican will 
yet be as courageous and outspoken as the thousand 
Catholic priests who in Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland have been killed or put into concentration 
camps by the Nazis. 

The ideal of Christianity is peace. The Christian 
may go to war, but hecannot but prefer peace to war. 
He cannot be an advocate of war for war’s sake. But 
war is advocated as a good in itself in much totali- 
tarian philosophy. Mussolini was most voluble along 
this line in the early days of his Fascism. The other 
aggressors have all joined him in the glorification of 
war, but, except in Japan, they have had to deal with 
populations that have been inoculated to some degree 
with the teachings of Christianity. This has been a 
handicap, although we must acknowledge that it has 
been unimportant where the Christian teaching has 
lacked vitality and truth. The unqualified glorifica- 
tion of war in Japan has not been equaled, however, 
even among the German militarists, because they have 
had to contend, subconsciously at least, with Chris- 
tianity. The path of the militarist is harder in any 
part of the Western world because Christianity un- 
dermines it. 

Therefore, Hitler is undermining Christianity. 
He says he can do it in one generation. More is to 
be feared from the ‘‘Hitler Youth” who are now ten 
to fifteen years of age than from the twenty- and thirty- 
year-olds who are now in his armies. He is counting 
upon this, and he well may. 

And now may we take another fond look at the 
civilization we are losing but have not yet quite lost. 
One outstanding and peculiar characteristic of West- 
ern civilization is faith in the integrity of men. This 
has grown to an extent unprecedented in all history 
and almost undreamed of except by prophets and 
poets. It is not simply that we have security, that we 
travel without protection, that we send our goods to 
the ends of the earth and loan our money to every- 
body, that we believe our purchases will prove to be as 
represented and give scarcely a thought to the hand- 
lers and transporters; it is that we sleep well at night 
and take the integrity of men for granted. So great 
has this faith beccme that we ourselves have become 
unconscious of it. We almost forget that only a few 
years back of us were universal distrust and fear of 
treachery. And when we lock our doors at night it is 
more a matter of habit than an act of fearful precau- 
tion. We go about unarmed. We give our money to 
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banks about which we know nothing. We invest it in 
securities, about which we will never know anything. 
We put criminals on probation or in office. We take 
strangers and aliens into our homes. We sign treaties. 
We believe other men will keep the peace. We disarm. 

That is, we did all this just a little whileago. We 
had faith in the integrity of men, of unknown men. 
It was the most remarkable phenomenon of Western 
civilization. Has Hitler destroyed it? It is the im- 
plied boast of Mein Kampf that he will destroy it, and 
written in the figures of commerce and upon the hearts 
of men throughout the world is the story of its be- 
ginning disintegration. Within the short space of 
three years a blight has fallen upon the world. Where 
terror has not come, doubt and fear already reign, and 
faith in the integrity of men seems to be dying where 
it is not already dead. 

So, while we are building up our national defenses, 
let us remember that we have these things to defend: 


The Unity of Man. 

The Supremacy of Law. 

The Liberty of the Mind. 
Feminism. 

Faith in the Integrity of Men. 


I have made no attempt here to analyze Western 
civilization in a few words, nor to draw a picture of it, 
but there is general agreement, I am sure, that the 
factors specified above must be in the definition. To 
my mind they are the vital factors. They have never 
been perfectly realized anywhere. They are now com- 
pletely denied in Germany. They are more important 
than politics, tariffs, and colonies. They have more to 
do with this war than economics or imperialism. They 
are the high stakes of the present struggle. 

We cannot dispense with the faith that there 
will come to Europe an end to this madness and in 
time a rebirth cf Western civilization. When that 
time does come it will not be by the weight of machin- 
ery nor the statistics of unemployment nor the per- 
fection of technology that we shall know it. These 
things will doubtless make a highly favorable showing 
in the Dark Age upon which we may now be entering. 
But we shall recognize the rebirth of Western civiliza- 
tion by a reawakening of faith in the integrity of men, 
by a vigorous growth of individual, scientific reaching 
after truth, by the establishment of government by 
law, and by a Christian recognition of the dignity of 
every human being and the unity of man, the sacred- 
ness of human rights and justice in human relations. 
This is the Western civilization that we must defend 
against Hitlerian barbarism. We cannot, must not, 
let the barbarians deceive us into thinking that in 
their mechanistic prowess and skill with gadgets they 
achieve the civilization that our hearts desire. The 
great Hater says he is setting up a “new civilization”’ 
in Europe. It is based upon deceit, treachery, 
authoritarianism, regimentation, slavery, cruelty, race 
egotism, and mechanical efficiency. It is a subtle 
attack on Western civilization. It is having appalling 
success. Our only hope of combating it must rest 
upon a clear understanding of the issues at stake. 

We have asked: Can Hitler destroy our civiliza- 
tion? If by our civilization we mean the tools with 
which we live and work, it is plain that he has no 
purpose to destroy them except as a means of destroy- 
ing us. He is destroying London only because he 
wants to destroy the individuality and freedom and 
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truth of London. But if we mean our way of life, the 
answer is: Yes, he can destroy it. He has done it al- 
ready in Europe. His program spells unequivocal 
destruction for every essential element that makes 
our civilization what it is. For when you have taken 
the dignity of the individual, the supremacy of law 
and the freedom of the mind out of Western civiliza- 
tion, you have left an empty shell of mechanical 
power, chemistry, and bathtubs that will crumble into 
dust. Give Hitler his new order of Germanic super- 
men, and the price would be Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and 
Slavic slaves. 

And what a race of supermen is that to con- 
template! Followers of one leader! With no vote! 
With no differing opinions! With no conflicting per- 
sonalities! Lickspittles! Yes men! Worshipful kow- 
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towers! Devotees of inequality! Inventors of cruelty! 
Perverts! And magnificently equipped with the en- 
gines of physical force. Hitler has taught them to 
hate each one of the ways of life that have made us as 
civilized as we are. 

Yes, we have to answer, Hitler can destroy all 
that is most precious in our civilization. He has 
proven that he can. If he conquers us by force or by 
propaganda, or both, he will take these precious ways 
of life away from Texas and Cincinnati just as surely 
as he has destroyed them in Belgium and Norway. 
Their seeds may remain in the hearts of men, but 
civilization is a visible thing. Civilization can die. 
Our civilization can die and leave a world full of auto- 
mobiles, radios, airplanes, precision instruments, 
bombproof shelters, and hatred. 


The Forward Together Program 


Robert Cummins 


HE results achieved under the Forward Together 
Program are too numerous, too varied in type 
and background, to permit of reporting in de- 

tail. In fact, any reporting is unsatisfactory because 
one cannot write up a balance sheet on a church as on 
a business concern. There are always vital “‘in- 
tangibles’”’ which defy description. To be sure, much 
more might have been accomplished—if we had had 
the time, the money, the personnel, less parochialism, 
and more of a united will to do the job agreed upon. 
Some of what was done might now be done differently 
and better had we to do it over, but there is no occa- 
sion for apology; we are proud of the way in which 
the record reads. 

Here and there over the country extraordinary 
steps have been taken to assure ourselves of what was 
being done and why, and whether it might be done 
better, to strengthen understanding, to help untangle 
gnarled problems, to eliminate wastes, and to deter- 
mine long-term policies. Into the record of accom- 
plishment has gone the sacrificial devotion of many 
persons and organizations. Obviously, any list drawn 
up would be far from exhaustive. 

We are indebted to the people of Atlanta, Ga., 

Denver, Colo., and Rochester, Minn., whose surveys 
of their churches have changed the local mood from 
one of defeat to victory, from a disposition to disband 
to a thriving program and a happy people. Twenty 
surveys of this nature have been completed and as- 
sistance given at ten additional points. The surveys 
have varied in type from those of local churches and 
state conventions to those of such organizations as the 
Y. P. C, U. and the Publishing House, and they have 
all been completed. 
It is virtually impossible to estimate the thousands 
upon thousands of dollars (to say nothing of the time, 
energy and talent in way of personal services) ex- 
pended by our people in improving their church 
properties; and this has meant quite as much psycho- 
logically as physically. Churches in the state of 
Maine (having spent approximately $30,000) seem 
to top the list in this connection. 

To Rev. Rol W. Benner should go the 1941 prize 
award for a new church. We had no thought of being 
able to start a new church until the second half of the 
four-year period, so that, in this respect, we are ahead 
of schedule. Not only has Mr. Benner achieved much 


in his own church and community, but, possessed of 
both ability and initiative, he has transported his 
organist, choir, and ushers some forty miles each 
Thursday evening for one and one-half years and suc- 
cessfully organized a new Universalist church at 
Santa Ana, Calif.—a church which has held regular 
services for over a year and now has both a church 
school and a Y. P. C. U. In addition to this, Mr. 
Benner has conducted exploratory surveys at near-by 
Redlands and San Bernardino. 

Unitarian churches at Pomona, Calif., and Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., have sought and now hold Universalist 
fellowship. Those at Erie, Pa., and Long Beach, Calif., 
have made application. 

Through the generous efforts of Rev. and Mrs. E. 
Dean Ellenwood in Florida last winter, it appears 
likely that former movements may be revived and the 
established work in the state strengthened. Arduous 
work at Lansing, Mich., by Doctors Baner and Car- 
penter, have brought about the reorganization of our 
group there. Rev. Will A. Kelley has been settled for 
an interim pastorate of six months, and services are 
being held regularly. 

A number of meetings of friends has been held 
in the area of Metropolitan New York, in the hope of 
starting a new unit of work in Westchester County, 
on Long Island, or in New Jersey. Rev. and Mrs. 
Brainard F. Gibbons labored throughout the summer 
holding services in the high-school auditorium at 
Sparta, N. J. A skilled worker was settled in Union, 
N. J., for two and one-half months, ard the survey at 
this point makes it possible for us to call a minister 
and erect an attractive chapel just as soon as the 
necessary funds are available. Las Vegas, Nev., is 
now under investigation by a minister who is there for 
this purpose, and Rev. Argyl Houser has completed 
summer work at Decatur, Ill., reporting that it is 
possible to start there with as many as twenty families 
and fifty members. 

To Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, Jr., we look with 
pride because of his accomplishments in a student pro- 
gram at the University of Maine, and Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton is exercising comparable leadership for 
students in Metropolitan Boston. A third unit of 
student work is organized at Colby College under 
Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, and additional surveys of 
the student field are in process at Bowdoin College, 
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the University of Illinois, Duke University, and the 
University of North Carolina. At least forty-six of 
our churches are situated at points where students in 
colleges and universities may be reached. 

Contact is being maintained with our young men 
in military service. Each has received personal letters 
and copies of the pamphlet Worth Keeping, a service 
manual containing the Universalist Avowal of 
Faith. 

General field work has been an established service 
to churches, state conventions, and denominational 
auxiliaries for over two years and is now being ex- 
tended by additions to the staff of three skilled per- 
sons to serve part time and regionally under the 
direction of the full-time worker, Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner. 

On February 3, 1941, Rev. Douglas Frazier took 
office as director of youth activities, and since then 
the list of youth groups has mounted from 168 to 
236. 

The unanimous vote of the General Convention 
to set up a Central Planning Council is tangible evi- 
dence of efforts in behalf of the third objective calling 
for co-ordination and integration of denominational 
organizations and their programs. This Central 
Planning Council is a splendid example of American 
democracy applied to the affairs of our church. 

The efforts of our Association of Universalist 
Women to bring into one unified whole all the women 
of our churches and their achievements of the ‘‘Seven- 
fold Program” are examples of 100 per cent co-opera- 
tion. We are likewise indebted to the state conven- 
tions of Illincis and New York. By making its gift 
of $1,250 a year for the four-year period, Illinois has 
responded most generously to the initial suggestion 
that the costs of the program be shared. New York 
state—with her plan to achieve a 10 per cent increase 
on all fronts—is thus setting before us a worthy pat- 
tern in another field. Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Minnesota, and Michigan have 
set up state Forward Together Program committees, 
not only for the purpose of co-operating with the 
national committee but to devise programs such as 
will serve regional needs. 

Of the $50,000 we agreed to raise in four years, 
there has been gathered in cash and pledges $23,000, 
and, of this amount, $11,500 is spent. The entire 
enterprise has paid its own way and not one dollar 
was drawn from the additional $50,000 voted for this 
purpose from unrestricted funds. To Rev. Charles 
A. Wyman who, by reason of the splendid spirit of 
team play exhibited by his parish at Oneonta, N. Y., 
gave unstintedly of his talents in gathering the neces- 
sary funds, we are deeply grateful. 

An agreement has been drawn up with the National 
Memorial Church. Dr. Blauvelt has been appointed 
Pacific Coast regional representative. A satisfactory 
settlement was arrived at concerning our headquar- 
ters building and the work at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
There has been considerable experimentation in the 
production of electrical recordings for use in pastorless 
churches and for promotional purposes. Needed 
literature has been listed and is being produced. The 
record, so it seems to us, speaks for itself. 

Serving as members of the Forward Together 
Program Committee have been the following: Fred 
B. Perkins, chairman, Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
Victor A. Friend, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, Charles B. 
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Ladd, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, and Harold §. Latham. 
These men have been selfless in their devotion, and to 
each of them we owe more than words can express. 


UNIVERSALIST FORWARD TOGETHER PROGRAM 
1939-1943 

As an expression of faith in my church and confidence in 
its larger service, and desiring to be spiritually one with my 
fellow Universalists who are also making gifts, I hereby agree to 
subscribe the sum of $...... , and will remit to the Universalist 
General Convention, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., as indicated 
below. 


SIQTICO Meee IT Meet cies ee oo sk oe cede eels 
Address 
I am associated with the............ Universalist Church. 


If I am able to do so I desire to continue this gift next year. 
(___) check here, 


See Cee eee rectre CC ovesveorecwnes S 


Miss Peffite 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story some of you are going to find hard 

to believe; but it truly happened, and was told 

to me by a friend of mine who is a very im- 
portant person indeed at Milton Academy. 

Not so long ago this friend drove down to the 
Blue Hill Bank. In the car, enjoying the ride, also sat 
Miss Peffitt. Miss Peffitt is a coal-black cocker 
spaniel. She has a great deal of beauty—melting 
brown eyes and much charm—an4d, if a little plump, 
well! I for one hold that figures are none the worse 
for that. 

The business at the bank was completed, the er- 
rands in the village were finished, and on the way 
home my friend began to talk aloud to Miss Peffitt. 

“Miss Peffitt,’”’ he said, “have you ever thought 
of opening a bank account? Do you ever think of the 
future? Or are you content to be merely an improvi- 
dent little person living from day to day? Do you 
see others carefully planning for their old age, and you, 
Miss Peffitt, are careless and light hearted, only 
trusting others to care for you?” 

All this time Miss Peffitt sat with her large brown 
eyes fixed on her master’s face; never for a moment 
was she distracted. 

“Think on these things, Miss Peffitt,’”’ said her 
master, gravely. “I fear you are nothing but a dash- 
ing little dog, not serious enough, not concerned about 
tomorrow.” 

By this time the car had swung into the driveway 
and, as it stopped and the master opened the door, 
Miss Peffitt leapt out in great haste and disappeared 
round a corner of the house. Before her master had 
time to go indoors, she was back, leaping and tossing 
her head, most excited. In her mouth she was carry- 
ing a strange object. She laid it at her master’s feet 
and stood looking at him, wagging her tail. He picked 
up the thing. He could scarcely believe his eyes. 
But, believe it or not, it was an old damp leather 
wallet. He opened it. Inside were coins amounting 
to forty-three cents. Miss Peffitt’s savings! 

Where the wallet came from the master did not 
know. Where Miss Peffitt had hidden it, he could not 
tell. He spoke to the children of neighbors and others. 
No one had lost a wallet with forty-three cents. So 
it must be Miss Peffitt’s wallet. She has it still. It 
now contains ninety-seven cents—or did when [I last 
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heard. For Miss Peffitt’s story has stirred some 
hearts to generosity, and, when she pays visits to 
people, her wallet sometimes goes with her. 

Why have I told you the story of Miss Peffitt? 
To encourage ycu to save your pennies and dollars? 
Oh no, indeed! Others may teach you that far better 
than I. I have told you this to show that we never 
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know everything about another person, or even about 
ourselves. For the really exciting thing about life is 
that, just when you take everything as being just so, 
the Miss Peffitts of the world come dancing up and 
say to you: “Now you see! You were quite wrong. 
There is more to me than you thought.”’ 

And this is a very good thing to know. 


One Hundred Sixteenth Annual Session Shows New York 


Universalists Going Forward 


More than a Score of Churches Report Gains 


EETING October 6 to 9 in historic St. Paul’s Church, Little 
Falls, this year celebrating its ninetieth anniversary, New 
York state Universalists took stock of the first year of their 10 
per cent growth plan. The appraisal showed gains in three 
or more areas of activity from more than a score of churches. 
The money raised for next year’s religious education work in the 
state increased by 20 per cent. The annual offering for the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund was 10 per cent more than last year. 

Keeping their routine business down to the absolute mini- 
mum of time, the state Sunday School Association members had 
plenty of time for the most excellent program of addresses and 
practical conferences, and led off in what was the best all-round 
New York Convention program in the memory of this reporter. 
The occasional sermon Wednesday night, delivered by Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, Rochester, lived up to its name fully. It was 
in truth an occasion. We will give our readers the full text of 
Mr. Kapp’s sermon in an early issue of the Leader. 

Reflecting both the high standing of Universalism in the 
Mohawk Valley region and the high caliber of the Universalists 
gathered at Little Falls, the local Evening Times said editorially: 

“Little Falls is honored in being host city this week to the 
Universalist State Convention. It is most appropriate that the 
convention be held here this year, which marks the ninetieth 
anniversary of Universalism in Little Falls. In this community, 
as in the state and nation, Universalists have been a wholesome 
and invigorating influence for liberal and progressive thought, 
religious tolerance and better understanding among people of 
various denominations. They have a message that the dis- 
tressed world of today would do well to take heed of. This mes- 
sage, with its emphasis upon the sustaining power of religious 
experience, will be heard from the lips of eloquent preachers in 
this city this week. That its labors may have a widespread and 
salutary effect in promoting spiritual health and strengthening 
the bonds of human fellowship, is the sincere wish incorporated 
in the greeting we are happy to extend to the New York State 
Convention of Universalists.’’ 

The spirit that infuses these New Yorkers is revealed in the 
kind of business action they did take in their business sessions. 
The Sunday School people voted to authorize their board to send 
to Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., as much 
money as possible after the board’s work is provided for. This 
money is to be given Mr. Ulrich without.restrictions. The Sun- 
day School board is also authorized at its meeting on October 30 
to set about getting additional money for small tools for the 
Outlaw’s Bridge workshop and to get books to be selected by Mr. 
Ulrich. The next day the ministers in their meeting raised over 
$30 for shop equipment for Mr. Ulrich’s work. 

The sessions opened Monday night, October 6, with a worship 
service conducted bythe Sunday School Association. Following 
this the young people from Syracuse, under the direction of Mrs. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, presented a drama, “‘Twentieth-Century 
Lullaby.” Rev. Max A. Kapp opened the Tuesday morning 
session with a brief worship service, which was followed by the 
business session. At eleven o’clock Rev. Edna P. Bruner, gen- 
eral field worker, addressed the entire convention on ‘Making 
Church Leaders.’’ Miss Bruner proceeded on two basic as- 
sumptions, first, “Leaders are not born bat made,” and second, 
“Your church, no matter how small, can be the kind of church 
it ought to be.” She demonstrated eloquently and practically 


that the training process is at every point where we make religion 
real. It begins with the smallest children and carries clear 
through the age groups. “Study, confer, use the special inter- 
ests of individuals; make your committees function; use our in- 
stitutes; attempt significant tasks in your church; and always 
keep the patient spirit,’ said Miss Bruner. Following her ad- 
dress there was a spirited discussion of the subject. 

The afternoon meeting brought three practical conferences 
to the delegates. ‘‘Worship in the Church School,” by Mrs. 
Jeanette Perkins Brown, ‘‘Music in the Church School,” by Mrs 
Edgar R. Walker, and ‘“‘Dramatic Methods in Religious Educa- 
tion,’’ by Rev. L. Griswold Williams. 

After hearing greetings from Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
president of the state convention, Dr. Robert Cummins, general 
superintendent, and Miss Susan M. Andrews, and after the 
successful money-raising efforts of Dr. Fred C. Leining at the 
evening banquet, the church school people listened to Dr. Harold 
H. Niles of Watertown speak on “Forward, to What, and for 
What?” Dr. Niles spoke of “the distinguishing faith that we 
seek to place in the hearts and minds of youth.” ‘This faith,” 
he said, ‘‘we must have as a definite objective if we are to go 
forward. It is faith in the presence and power of God, faith in 
the worth of personality, and appreciation of Jesus, the ideal 
man.” 

Wednesday was filled with the meetings of the Women’s 
Association and the ministers. High lights of the all-day session 
of the women were the luncheon address of Miss Ida M. Folsom, 
executive director of the national A. U. W., on “A Call to 
Churchwomen,”’ and the historical address of Miss Carrie A. 
Ritter, of Utica, on ‘‘A Passing Glance at Forty-Five Years.” 

The ministers heard a new member of their fellowship, Dr. 
Ellis Pierce of Hornell, who gave a scholarly address on ‘“‘Re- 
ligion in These Times’’ Wednesday morning. Miss Bruner also 
spoke to her fellow ministers on ‘‘The Minister and Religious 
Education.”’ At the luncheon Rey. Douglas Frazier, director 
of youth, spoke on “‘The Minister and the Youth of the Church.” 
In the afternoon the ministers listened to a symposium on ‘‘The 
Next Step Ahead for the Liberal Churches’’ presented by Dr. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, and Rev. Carleton 
M. Fisher. Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, who planned the symposium 
and was to have presided, was kept at home by an attack of 
grippe. Miss Collie said that our next step should be to take 
one of our principles of faith, preach about it and act on it. 
Her choice for that one principle is ‘‘The Fatherhood of God.” 
Dr. Reamon said, first, the liberal church must not forsake its 
time-honored critical function, second, it should revitalize its 
missionary spirit, third, it should make more definite efforts to 
propagate the faith, and fourth, the liberal church should develop 
more rigorous discipline among its members. This discipline 
should not be an overhead authoritarian type but self-imposed 
and democratic. Implementing Dr. Reamon’s second and third 
points was the convention recommendation, later sponsored by 
Rev. Max A. Kapp and Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., that every 
New York minister commit himself to conduct at least one mis- 
sionary project during the coming year. Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher saw the first step for liberal churches as a process of shep- 
herding ‘‘the saving remnants,” the small minority in each church ~ 
that will put profession into practice. 

Wednesday evening President Atwood called the one 
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hundred sixteenth annual meeting of the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists to order. Rev. Wilbur F. Clark, presi- 
dent of the local Council of Churches, welcomed the Univer- 
salists to the city, and George Evans, chairman of the board of 
trustees of St. Paul’s Church, extended a welcome to the church. 
After Dr. Atwood’s response came the convention church ser- 
vice conducted by Dr. Harold H. Niles of Watertown. The oc- 
casional sermon was preached by Rev. Max A. Kapp of Roches- 
ter. Rev. Howard B. Gilman, minister of St. Paul’s Church, 
assisted by Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, of Dolgeville, conducted 
the communion service. 

Thursday morning Rev. Douglas Frazier spoke on “A 
Church with Young Ideas,’’ a record Ministers’ Pension Fund 
offering was taken, and the state superintendent presented his 
report. Dr. Leining’s reports are never dull, and this one was 
no exception. It was more than interesting, however; it was a 
heartening report of progress in the difficult task of making re- 
ligion serve in our time. He urged generous support of the 
Universalist War Relief Fund. He recommended an increase in 
the program of summer meetings in rural areas and urged a real 
John Murray Bicentennial celebration in every church. Upper- 
most in Dr. Leining’s mind, and nearest to his heart, was the 
continued progress of the 10 per cent all-round increase in the 
churches. Pleading for a continuance of the progress registered 
last year he concluded, ‘‘We need no parades, no trumpets, no 
red lights—only inner devotion. Clear the way!” 

The convention closed with a banquet at the Hotel Snyder. 
Dr. Atwood presided as president of the convention. A record 
crowd of local Universalists and delegates had turned out to hear 
the speaker, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, and former minister 
of St. Paul’s Church. Dr. Brooks spoke on “If I Had the Ears 
of the Nation.” His address was an eloquent plea to Univer- 
salists to appreciate the values that have come down from the 
past and to come to grips with the problems of the present with 
the best that has come out of the past, and so build a better 
future. 


Officers elected at the convention were: 


State Convention—President, Dr. John Murray Atwood; 
vice-president, Homer W. Luttenton, Albion; secretary, Dr. Fred 
C. Leining, Syracuse; treasurer, Fay C. Parsons, Cortland; 
trustees, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, George Friedrichs, 
Brooklyn, Shelby Jarman, Waterville, Donald Beebe, Buffalo. 
Preacher of occasional sermon, 1942, Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
Oneonta. Fellowship committee, chairman, Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Syracuse, Dr. Harold H. Niles, Watertown, Rev. 
Harold W. Haynes, Herkimer, Rev. William J. Metz, Central 
Square, Ernest W. Trefethen, Syracuse. 


Sunday School Association—President, Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman; vice-president, Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Albion; secretary, 
Mrs. Barbara Clapp, Floral Park; treasurer, Rev. Anders Lunde, 
Mount Vernon; trustee for three years, Mrs. Ralph Harwood, 
Syracuse. 


Association of Universalist Women—President, Mrs. 
G. A. Jansson, Syracuse; first vice-president, Mrs. Edgar R. 
Walker, Albion; second vice-president, Mrs. P. E. Thornhill, 
Watertown; recording secretary, Mrs. George Talbut, Water- 
town; corresponding secretary, Miss Elma Seckner, Ilion; 
treasurer, Mrs. Norman Barth, Rochester; director for one year, 


Mrs. George Campbell, Cicero. 
1D), tel I bp 


One Common Heart 


Man is dear to man: the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the givers-out 

Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for the single cause 

That we have all of us one common heart. 


William Wordsworth. 
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Alabama Universalist Convention 
L. C. Prater 


HE forty-first annual session of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention opened in the Camp Hill church on Friday 
evening, October 10. Reports were heard on the Tufts College 
Convention. Rev. Henry T. Atwood reported the discussions 
on financial policy, and Rev. L. C. Prater dealt with the dis- 
cussions which related to the educational and inspirational 
work of the church. , 

On Saturday morning, the business session, presided over by 
Rev. Henry T. Crumpton, the president, began at ten o’clock. 
At 11:30, the business session recessed and morning worship was 
held. Dr. Lyman Ward, for forty-four years an active minister 
and educator, gave the occasional sermon. It was timely and 
in its references to John Murray highly suggestive at this junc- 
ture. 

Saturday afternoon the Association of Universalist Women 
held its regular meeting. A pageant entitled “Through the 
Years with Universalist Women” was given by the women and 
some of the young girls of the Camp Hill church. An excellent 
report on the national convention of the women at Tufts College 
was also given by Mrs. Blanche Atwood at this meeting. 

The banquet was served in the dining room of the church 
by the Camp Hill women. Rev. Henry T. Crumpton acted as 
toastmaster and introduced the speaker of the evening, Prof. 
William Osler Langley, principal of Central High School, Phoenix 
City, Ala. Professor Langley, better known to many of the 
younger ministers as “Dixie,” gave a stirring address suited to 
the times in which we are living. 

Sunday morning a large crowd assembled in the church for 
the closing service of worship. Rev. Henry T. Atwood spoke. 
After a dinner served under the church oaks, the convention dele- 
gates and friends returned to their homes. 

Rev. Henry T. Crumpton was re-elected president, Prof. 
Osler Langley vice-president, and the other officers were re- 
elected. The board of trustees met after noon Sunday and re- 
elected Rev. L. C. Prater superintendent of churches. 


What of the Day? 


A sound of tumult troubles all the air, 
Like the low thunders of a sultry sky 
Far-rolling ere the downright lightnings glare; 
The hills blaze red with warnings; foes draw nigh, 
Treading the dark with challenge and reply. 
Behold the burden of the prophet’s vision— 
The gathering hosts—the Valley of Decision, 
Dusk with the wings of eagles wheeling o’er. 
Day of the Lord, of darkness and not light! 
It breaks in thunder and the whirlwinds roar! 
Even so, Father! Let thy will be done— 
Turn and o’erturn, end what thou hast begun 
In judgment or in mercy: as for me, 
If but the least and frailest, let me be 
Evermore numbered with the truly free 
Who find thy service perfect liberty! 
I fain would thank thee that my mortal life 
Has reached the hour (albeit through care and pain) 
When Good and Evil, as for final strife, 
Close:dim and vast on Armageddon’s plain; 
And Michael and his angels once again 
Drive howling back the Spirits of the Night. 
O for a faith to read the signs aright 
And, from the angle of thy perfect sight, 
See Truth’s white banner floating on before; 
And the Good Cause, despite of venal friends, 
And base expedients, move to noble ends; 
See Peace with Freedom make to Time amends, 
And, through its cloud of dust, the threshing floor 
Flailed by the thunder, heaped with chaffless grain. 


John G. Whittier. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR JEWISH BRETHREN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Attached are letters from the rabbis in charge of the Con- 
gregations Beth Israel and Emanuel, both of Hartford. I 
thought that you would be interested in these reactions not to 
you but to me, 

Stanley Manning. 

Hartford, Conn. 


(The reactions are self-explanatory and show how much 
understanding and sympathy are appreciated. They were 
written in reply to letters of Dr. Manning which transmitted 
copies of the resolution adopted by the Universalist General 
Convention at Tufts College on anti-Semitism. The Editor.) 


The letters follow: 


Dear Dr. Manning: 

Iam very grateful to you for your heartening message of the 
19th inst. I read it to my people from the pulpit on Rosh 
Hashanah—and all were cheered by it. 

God bless you and yours. 

Feldman. 


Dear Dr. Manning: 

It was thoughtful of you to write me of the resolution of 
your conference and to send me New Year greetings. 

I thought so much of the sentiments expressed that I have 
had it published in the Emanuel Newsletter which reaches not 
only seven hundred families in Hartford, but the leading rabbis 
in America. 

It is good to know that we number you among our dearest 
friends and well-wishers. 

Morris Silverman. 


CONCURS IN THE CHANGE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is a great satisfaction to read that the Leader will here- 
after come semimonthly; not that I would not welcome it every 
week, or twice a week, but because of sound financial and moral 
sense in balancing expenses against income. 

I would further urge a less expensive make-up in quality of 
print paper, which would give us more columns and more mis- 
sionary copies without loss of character, nor would it be less 
acceptable and effective to those who want or need its mes- 
sage. 

I believe Universalists value character and message more 
than looks and or a false appearance of wealth. We are not try- 
ing, are we, “‘to keep up with the Joneses’’? 

H. LaF.G. 

Manchester, Iowa. 


(No cheapening of paper if we can help it. No letting down 
standards of type, style and form. We go among strangers and 
we want them to read us. Our looks count. But we are grate- 
ful to the brother for his genuine interest. The Editor.) 


A TRIBUTE TO FLORENCE ADAMS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one of your contributors who has inflicted upon Miss 
Florence Adams many thousands of words, in manuscripts re- 
markable for typographical imperfection, I wish to bear testi- 
mony to the painstaking and thorough proofreading which they 
have received at her hands for almost the entire period in which 
I have been a contributor. Even when the requirements of the 
Y. P. C. U. history compelled me to submit fifteen thousand 
words in one manuscript, Miss Adams was equal to the task, 
and the result was admirable. 

~ A very human characteristic is exhibited continuously in my 
typography—the inability to see my own errors—despite my 
long experience in detecting the errors of others very readily. 
My contrary and nonco-operative fingers have performed strange 


tricks in typing. They have misled me hopelessly, but never have 
fooled Miss Adams. : 

Once upon a time, long ago, I edited and proofread nearly 
six thousand pages of Onward. (It was then a sixteen-page: 
weekly, fifty-two weeks in the year.) I have to sing the old 
song, “The mistakes of my life have been many.” This experi-- 
ence gave me a sympathetic understanding of the exacting duties. 
of a proofreader. It heightened my appreciation of the excellent: 
and consistent work of Florence Adams through all these years. 

I shall miss her when I make my occasional ‘family’ calls: 
at 16 Beacon and 176 Newbury. Yet I admire her for doing: 
what so many of us ought to do when our twenty-first birthday 
has become a remote event. Under the circumstances, in this: 
mood, will you permit me to sign my middle name in quotation. 
marks? 

Harry ‘‘Adams” Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 


MR. PINKHAM ASKS A QUESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The schism in general public opinion on the war and our re- 
lation to it has its counterpart in the church. Pacifist sentiment: 
on religious grounds has greatly increased since the First World 
War and can no longer be ignored or scornfully swept aside.. 
For example, in 1917-18 only seven Episcopal clergymen who: 
opposed our participation in the war were discoverable. Now,, 
in answer to a recent questionnaire, 293 have declared themselves: 
pacifists. As ‘Christian soldiers’ shall we revise the familiar: 
hymn? 

We are much divided, 
Not one body we, 

Not in dope or doctrine, 
Nor in clarity. 


The Christian church, the mystical body of Christ, has no: 
clear and positive answer to give to Christian young men subject 
to conscription and desiring to know whether they have a right 
to feel that they are doing the will of God in learning the art of 
wholesale killing. And many thousands of others, men and 
women at work in manufacturing instruments of human slaugh- 
ter, would like to know whether they can pray to the universal 
Father that he will bless the work of their hands. Is the leader- 
ship of Jesus a ghastly failure in a time like this? Which way 
does he lead? 

The situation seems to me intolerable. It calls for earnest. 
and honest discussion of the war problem. I beg leave to put 
one question to the militarists. How many persons, how large a. 
fraction of a country’s population, ought to die in their coun- 
try’s war? ‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” to be sure, 
but the privilege is limited. For evidently it would be absurd for 
all the people to die that their country might live, for then it 
would not live. Caiaphas said, referring to Jesus, that it was. 
“expedient that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not.’’ That appeared reasonable. One 
man’s life seems a small price to pay to preserve a whole nation. 
But what if the “one man” is such a man as Jesus? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


MAKE THE U. S. A. DEMOCRATIC 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are having race riots in Detroit, Mich., and Dallas, Tex. 
I had hoped such horrible affairs were over in our country. 

Let us make democracy safe for the United States before we 
try to make the world safe for democracy. 

Furthermore, when a large proportion of our citizens, both 
colored and white, is deprived of the right to vote, that consti- 
tutes a menace to our country as great as any Communist or 
Nazi would be. 

Coelestina Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


HOW SHALL WE ANSWER 
CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS? 


Help in answering children’s questions is 
constantly being sought by church-school 
teachers and by parents. Many a letter 
which goes out from the G. S. S. A. office, 
many a personal conference here at head- 
quarters, is devoted entirely to guidance 
at this point. For this reason we were in- 
terested to discover, at a recent Conference 
of Children’s Workers in New Haven, a 
mimeographed sheet carrying the above 
caption, prepared by Prof. Edna M. Baxter 
of Hartford. With the hope that it may 
have wider usefulness we are glad to print 
Miss Baxter’s suggestions below. 

1. God. Before words there must come 
ample experience with goodness. Se- 
curity in the love of parents prepares 
the way for faith later on in a God sup- 
porting goodness in the world. Proc- 
esses in an orderly world need to be dis- 
covered and associated with a God work- 
ing through them as well as through the 
goodness of people. God’s dependence 
upon people to use his laws to create 
goodness should be a continuous ex- 
perience. 

See ‘‘Martin and Judy,” Hills. ‘The 

Childhood of the World,” Clodd. “How 

Shall We Teach Children to Pray?” 

Mumford. 

2. Jesus. Children are not ready for 
foreign customs, distant places or past 
events much before the seventh year. 
We crowd the Bible and its foreign events 
on children and distort its true meaning. 
Too frequently we leave children with 
primitive religious ideas due to stories 
told from distant days. 

See ‘“‘The Use of the Bible with Chil- 

dren,” Smither. “Which Way for Our 

Children?’ Munkres. ‘‘Youth and the 

Bible,” Streibert. 

8. Death. This may be faced in nature, 
among animals as well as among people. 
It should be recognized as a result of 
certain causes rather than the action of 
an arbitrary deity. The ongoing power 
of goodness should be recognized because 
God is the creator and supporter of the 
processes of love and goodness. 

See “Martin and Judy,” Hills. “Be- 

ginnings of Life and Death,’’ Fahs. 

“Problems of a Little Child,” Stevens. 

“Guide to Understanding the Bible,” 

Fosdick (Immortality). 

4. Birth. To prevent jealousy or ugly 
notions of birth, young children may be 
helped by parents to anticipate a new 
baby. A few facts given unemotionally 
in answer to questions are necessary to 
wholesome attitudes. 

See “Being Born,” Strain. 

Up,” de Schweinitz. 

5. Heavenand Angels. Adults need more 
history of religion and of religious ideas 
to appreciate reasons for beliefs about a 
material heaven and about angels. 
Stories of goodness living forever may be 


“Growing 


Will you help buy food for Chin Yang 
and other Chinese children? 


found in ‘‘Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls.’’ Angel pictures should be 
withheld from young children until they 
can discuss the history of the ideas 
people have had about angels. 

See ‘How Our Religion Began,’’ Baxter. 
“Guide to Understanding the Bible,” 
Fosdick. ‘Experience with the Super- 
natural,” Case. 


CHILDREN’S DIVISION 

NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, WORCESTER, 
NOVEMBER 6, 7, 8 


A special training period for children’s 
workers who are serving on state, district, 
association or denominational committees, 
as well as leaders in local churches, will be 
held under the auspices of the International 
Council of Religious Education, with state 
councils of New England co-operating. 
The discussions on curriculum, promotion, 
weekday work, and visual education will 
be led by Miss Mildred C. Widber, secre- 
tary of Children’s Work, Congregational 
and Christian Churches, Miss Elizabeth 
S. Whitehouse, Presbyterian Board of 
Children’s Publications, and Miss Edith 
F. Welker, Methodist Board of Christian 
Education. 


STILL THEY COME 

“T was thrilled with your Saturday af- 
ternoon workshop at the convention. 
You may be sure I’m trying to promote 
that kind of activity in our church school 
this year.””—Pennsylvania. 

“T wish to congratulate you on your ex- 
hibit and posters. They were excellent. 

. . I enjoyed meeting your people 
immensely. They had such good ideas. 
I regretted that time went so fast.’’—Con- 
necticut. 

“That certainly was a fine convention at 
Tufts. I enjoyed every minute of it.”— 
Ohio. 

“We both received so much help from 
Miss Baxter’s conference and I am order- 
ing one of her books for parents.’’—Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Founders of Christian Movements. 
Vol. III, Creative Personalities. Edited 
by Philip Henry Lotz. (Association 
Press. $1.25.) 

Fifteen character studies are included, 
each one giving the story of the contribu- 
tion of some leader of Christian work, 
through education, social work, or evan- 
gelism. Some of these people lived as long 
ago as the beginning of Christianity itself, 
while others are of the present century. 
Their lives are fascinating reading, and one 
is impressed by their courage, persistence, 
originality, sympathy, and conviction in 
face of great difficulties. 

In this noble company are the founders 
of some of the great branches of the Chris- 
tian church—Martin Luther, translator 
of the Bible into German, and founder of 
Protestantism; Nicolaus Ludwig von Zin- 
zendorf, founder of the Moravian Church; 
John Calvin, who inaugurated the Calvin- 
ist or Reformed Church; Alexander Camp- 
bell, adventurer in freedom and founder 
of ‘The Campbellites’; John Wesley, 
preacher of right-living, religious experi- 
ence and social reform, who started Method- 
ism; George Fox, founder of the Society 
of Friends; and William Ellery Channing, 
founder of Unitarianism in America. Then 
there are the founders of three monastic 
orders—St. Francis of the Franciscans, St. 
Benedict of the Benedictines, and Loyola 
of the Jesuits. Paul, ‘‘The Man Who 
Dared,”’ is included as itinerant pastor of 
the first Christian churches and the first 
Christian missionary. William Booth, 
founder of the Salvation Army, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch, tenement pastor, uni- 
versity professor and prophet of social 
justice, are included. There are also Rob- 
ert Raikes, ‘the dandy who started schools 
for pin-factory slum children and founded 
the Sunday school,” and Horace Bushnell, 
pioneer in religious education. 

Each personality is sketched in quick 
skillful strokes to show his ideals and ideas, 
his struggles and accomplishments. The 
biographies have been written by nation- 
ally known educators, ministers and writ- 
ers in dynamic style. Upper high-school 
and lower-college classes will enjoy using 
them in church schoo] or college courses on 
biography, character education and citi- 
zenship. They are also valuable for home 
reading and for material for public ad- 
dresses. Particularly in connection with 
he John Murray Bicentennial is this at 
timely source on the study of the church 
and the development of Christian thought. 

M.W. 


CHINESE PROVERBS 

Yellow gold has its price. 
priceless. 

To talk good is not to be good; to do 
good, that is being good. 

Behind every “lesson’’ the pupil sees 
two teachers—the teacher teaching and 
the teacher living. 


Learning is 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FALL CONVENTIONS 


The three state conventions which your 
executive director has had the privilege of 
attending have borne out the same fine 
spirit of the great biennial at Tufts College, 
and leave no one with the feeling that 
the women’s groups in our churches are 
merely marking time in these uncertain 
days. 

The concern for greater unity, for more 
co-operative ventures between church 
auxiliaries, for a more worth-while pro- 
gram to guide the thinking of the church, 
for ways and means by which a growing 
program may be staffed and financed, ab- 
sorbed the conventioners as they worked 
together and prayed together in Maine, 
New Hampshire and New York for the 
best interests of the liberal church. Dr. 
Cummins reports the same awareness from 
the areas which it was his privilege to visit. 

One of the outstanding questions grow- 
ing out of these conventions reveals that 
many of our churches are not quite clear 
as to their participation in the plan for 
a total church program, and many of our 
women’s groups are not quite clear as to 
certification in the Association of Univer- 
salist Women. Perhaps if we had actually 
achieved that perfect unity within our 
women’s organizations which we have 
been striving for, we should find how short 
a step it is toward that larger unity of plan 
and purpose in a total program which 
would extend to all departments of church 
work. These two things challenge us dur- 
ing this coming year. 

Just a word about certification. Just as 
soon as women in a local church deter- 
mine to unite their various groups in a 
common purpose to support the local 
church, assume a responsibility for the ex- 
tension of the church, take the five goals 
which have been set up seriously and press 
toward them persistently and consistently, 
and so register that intention among them- 
selves, they become a member of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women of that 
local church. For purpose of record in the 
national executive office one of the local 
officers should communicate the intentions 
of this group and submit the complete list 
of officers, that they may be put on the 
mailing lists for literature and general 
notices. This registration credits the local 
organization with a national affiliation. 

Certification, of course, assumes that 
women are taking the larger view of church 
work. Just as in general federations of all 
kinds there are certain requirements, so 
there are certain in our church federation. 
Your certification assumes: 


1. A sincere step toward creating a 
unit-organization in purpose and plan. 

2. Successful approaches toward reach- 
ing the churchwomen not hitherto con- 
nected with the women’s groups. 

3. A harmonious arrangement by which 
a budget made up_of all items supported 


by women’s work is accepted as a united 
responsibility. 

4, A reasonable provision for contribu- 
tion to the outreach work of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women. This con- 
tribution will go toward humanitarian and 
social-service work, salaries for religious 
workers in North Carolina and Japan, for 
the Bulletin and all other literature pro- 
vided by the association, and for the main- 
tenance of your national headquarters. 


5. Active participation in the study pro- 
gram, suggestions for which will be sent 
gladly to any group. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The women of the Universalist denomi- 
nation have achieved distinction in the 
last few years by uniting the women of the 
denomination into one association to which 
every woman in our denomination may be- 
long. Their manifold interests are thus 
united under the direction of one national 
executive group wherein the interests 
of all are given impartial consideration and 
skillful leadership. All honor to the vision 
and wisdom of our women! 

The demands of the day in which we live, 
however, will not allow our Universalist 
women to stop here. They must reach be- 
yond the boundaries of our denomination 
and render important services in seeking 
to promote Christian unity in the com- 
munities in which they live. 

For over twenty years the women of the 
church have been promoting interde- 
nominational work simultaneously in all 
parts of our country. The organizations 
which they have formed have been vari- 
ously named, but their objectives have 
been primarily the same, to unite the 
women of a local community in Christian 
service in all areas of life. These organiza- 
tions have come into being to promote the 
observance of the World Day of Prayer, 
local social-service projects, programs of 
missionary study, race-relations activities, 
and the study of peace. Some groups have 
included all these topics in their programs, 
others one or more. In practically every 
organization of this kind Universalist 
women have not only been included, but 
have rendered valuable service; almost 
invariably they occupy positions of lead- 
ership. There are several hundred such 
interdenominational organizations in Amer- 
ica, but there must be thousands of them 
if the influence of Christian women is to 
make itself felt in affairs at home and 
abroad. 

Many interdenominational conferences 
have been held, internationally and na- 
tionally. The leaders of practically all 
denominations have agreed that Christian 
unity must become an accomplished fact. 
The recommendations issuing from these 
conferences would make one almost be- 
lieve that Christian unity was at hand. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


But when one comes back to many local 
communities one finds little information 
or interest in a united program in that 
community. Christian unity will never 
become an accomplished fact until every 
community, be it rural, town or city, is 
working continuously and constructively 
toward that end. ‘Christian unity,’’ 
according to Dr. Orlo J. Price, ‘‘is the 
hard way. Division, isolation, is the easy 
way. The churches of America have never 


. been Christian enough to bear with one 


another, understand one another, and yield 
to one another, to get together. Sec- 
tarianism is the easy way. Denomina- 
tionalism is the low road, unity is the high 
road, and we do not like up-grades.” 

Universalist leaders have chosen the 
difficult up-grade road in uniting their 
own women. This short article is written 
as a challenge to every Universalist woman 
to keep on climbing until every community 
can present a united Christian front. 

Dr. J. Quinter Miller, associate secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, has 
formulated nine corporate points as the 
foundation for a united church program in 
the local community. Study them and 
put them to work where you live. They 
are: 


1. To make the oneness of the Church 
of Christ known. 


2. To provide the community with a 
unifying ideal in order to build morale. 

8. To discover a united Christian strategy 
through which the latent reality of the 
Christian community may emerge in 
the local community. 

4. To heighten the church’s sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the 
community. 

5. To provide a rallying center for the 
Christian consciousness in the com- 
munity. 

6. To create functional harmony be- 
tween church bodies. 

7. To witness to the quality of brother- 
hood and fellowship Christians should 
possess. 

8. To alleviate human suffering; human 
suffering anywhere is the concern of all 
Christians. f 

9. To minister to men in the national 


defense. 
Alice T. Walker. 


ONTARIO WOMEN 
MEET 


Mrs. Mabel T. Blake, head of the On- 
tario Maccabees, gave a talk on “Convic- 
tions” at the October meeting of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women held at 
the home of Mrs. Stanley Upcott, near 
Kingsville. Mrs. Blake was also in charge 
of the elections. Mrs. Gerald Orton was 
elected president, and Mrs. Harold Dres- 
ser vice-president. Mrs. Stanley Orton 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. William Bradshaw of Windsor will 
report on the United Universalist Conven- 
tion at Tufts College at the home of Mrs. 
Mabel Bruner, Ruthven, on November 13. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


WOMEN MEET 
AT BETHANY UNION 


A recent meeting of the Presidents’ 
Council of the Massachusetts Association 
of Universalist Women at Bethany Union, 
Boston, was well attended. Mrs. George 
H. Ball, president of the M. A. U. W., ex- 
tended greetings to those present, and Mrs. 
Wallace G. Fiske conducted the devotional 
service. 

At the morning session reports of the 
1941 Institute of Churchmanship at Ferry 
Beach were read, and Mrs. Ralph P. Lane 
told about the Book Fair. 

In discussing “Missionary Study and 
Programs,’’ Mrs. George H. Wood asked 
that leaders put something new, vital and 
outreaching into their programs. She 
suggested a program (which should be 
printed), made up as follows: 20 per cent 
worship, 40 per cent study, 20 per cent 
fellowship, and 20 per cent service. 

Mrs. William R. Walsh, chairman of 
World Relations of the M. A. U. W., gave 
a résumé of the Institute of International 
Relations. She urged those present to take 
an interest in world affairs, and suggested 
that time be given to discussion groups. 
Americans, she said, should be fitting 
themselves to help solve some of the many 
problems resulting from the war. 

The department chairmen spoke of their 
interests. There is a real need for chil- 
dren’s shoes in North Carolina; gifts and 
letters can still be sent to our workers in 
Japan; three girls are being helped by the 
Tufts College Fund and one more may be 
assisted if there is need. Mrs. Winifred 
Spear told of the plans for moving into 
the new Bethany Union home on Newbury 
Street in a few weeks. 

The afternoon session opened with 
greetings from five former presidents: Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins, Mrs. Lottie F. Samp- 
son, Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, Mrs. Carol T. 
Restall and Rey. Hazel I. Kirk. Each 
told a reminiscence of the past, a feeling of 
gratitude for the opportunity to serve 

. others, and a word of confidence and en- 
couragement for the future of the Massa- 
chusetts A. U. W. 

Mrs. Eloise Wellington spoke on ‘‘Young 
Adults in the Church.’ She thought that 
the youth bracket rather depended upon 
one’s interests, making the classification 
of youth groups difficult. Book reviews 
and forum discussions form the ideal type 
of meeting, but every group should know 
about the church budget, missionary 
projects and religious education for young 
adults. 

Mrs. Arthur J. Knight told of the plan 
followed in forming the A. U. W. in 
Worcester. 

“A Postconvention Study’ by Mrs. 
Edith Boardman covered the high lights 
of the biennial convention in a clear, con- 
cise manner. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director 


STOP THIS CROWDING 
Paper prices are going up, but this 
does not excuse the sending of copy 


that crowds the paper used and leaves 
no room for corrections. Double- 
space. Leave margins. 


of the national A. U. W., reviewed the 
achievements of the A. U. W. program. 
The enlarged program has brought many 
problems into the open. Women are more 
conscious of the purpose of the church and 
of the bigness of their faith. Slowly they 
are learning to share a common responsi- 
bility and to go forward together. Their 
presidents should be ambassadors of good 
will, unconquered by small things, with 
“self-less” for their watchword. 
M.E. Pfaff. 


1942 CALENDAR 


The New England Calendar for 1942, 
by Samuel Chamberlain, will be ready 
November 1. It is for sale by the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST COLLEGE 
STUDENT COUNCIL 
FOR GREATER BOSTON 


The Universalist College Student Coun- 
cil for Greater Boston has released its fall 
bulletin. There are over three hundred 
Universalists in and near Boston attending 
some sixteen colleges. The council in an- 
nouncing its 1941-1942 program lays stress 
on the fall series of radio programs to be 
presented each Thursday over Station 
WHDH from 3:45 to 4:15 p. m. and to be 
known as “The College Campus of the 
Air.’ Different colleges in the vicinity of 
Boston will be honored each week. There 
will be college music, educational talks, 
and round-table discussions. 

Tufts College was the first in the series 
on October 23. There was a dramatization 
of Charles Tufts, founder of the college, 
called “Charlie Tufts Returns to the 
Campus.’”’ George Thurber, president of 
the council, presided. The script was 
prepared by William W. Cromie. 

Colleges to be honored in the series are: 
Simmons on October 30, Boston Univer- 
sity on November 6, Wheelock on Novem- 
ber 13, Harvard on November 27, Jackson 
on December 4, Northeastern on Decem- 
ber 11, and Radcliffe on December 18. 

The officers of the council are: President, 
George Thurber, Tufts; secretary, Mar- 
garet King, Wheelock; representatives, 
Margaret Anthony, Jackson, Patricia 
Adkins, Chandler, George Jewett, North- 
eastern, Ruth Knowlton, Simmons, Dana 
Klotzle, Tufts School of Religion, Gloria 
Luhman, Radcliffe, Wilson Piper, Harvard, 


and Dana Goodwin, Boston University. 

The council advisers are Rev. Frank 
B. Chatterton, chairman, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst, and Rev. Douglas Frazier. 

Assisting in the radio programs as ad- 
visers are Mrs. Helen Frazier, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Asplind, Miss Alice Harrison, and 
Rev. William E. Gardner. 

Universalists and their friends are asked 
to send in their reactions to and comments 
on these weekly programs to the Univer- 
salist College Student Council for Greater 
Boston, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


KANSAS FEDERATION 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


The Kansas Federation of Religious 
Liberals, composed of the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches of Kansas, met in 
Junction City October 4-6. Rev. J. 
Harry Hooper, associate director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, was the 
principal speaker. Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
minister at large, discussed the organiza- 
tional work which he has done in Kansas 
during the last year. Rev. E. J. Unruh, 
Wichita, Miss Leona Handler, Lawrence, 
Rev. R. Lester Mondale, Kansas City, 
Mrs. Angie Shippey, Wichita, and Rev. 
Charles L. Atkins, Topeka, were the other 
speakers. 

Officers elected were: Rev. Charles L. 
Atkins, Topeka, president; Rev. Donald 
B. King, Junction City, vice-president; 
and Mrs. John Gronner, Topeka, secretary- 
treasurer. 


JOHN MURRAY 
BIRTHDAY DINNER 


The John Murray Birthday Dinner for 
the Boston Area will be held at the Boston 
City Club December 10. The committee 
of arrangements consists of Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, chairman, Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner and Prof. Alfred S. Cole. An in- 
teresting program is being arranged, to be 
announced later. The tickets will be 
$1.50. 


CONNECTICUT LETTER 


Connecticut will devote the annual 
(twenty-ninth) midyear conference pro- 
gram at Stamford on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 12, 2-9 p. m., first, to the Forward To- 
gether Movement, by a strong afternoon 
program, and second, by devoting the en- 
tire evening program to an_ historical 
pageant, written for the Stamford. cen- 
tennial year. An open invitation is hereby 
extended, provided that friends outside the 
state will notify the secretary in Danbury, 
or the Stamford minister, Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden, a few days in advance. 

Before this newsletter is published it is 
expected that the History of Universalism 
and Unitarianism in Connecticut, by Dr. 
Nelson S. Burr, will be published. It is 
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founded on Dr. Burr’s reading of nearly 
two thousand pages of convention re- 
ports and reports of “associations” from 
1832 to 1940, on examination of all copies 
of the denominational Register at head- 
quarters, and on other researches. 

Dr. Burr has shown, on a special map 
which will be included, the fifty-five Con- 
necticut towns or villages where, at one 
time or another, Universalist societies 
have existed, and the eighty-five com- 
munities or towns mentioned in the past 
109 years as being represented at denomi- 
national gatherings. 

In addition to the history, Dr. Burr has 
made an invaluable chronological sum- 
mary of all the Connecticut Universalist 
“pronouncements” on matters of social 
significance, reform, public morals, etc. 
This cannot be published with the history, 
or separately in more than a few copies, 
unless special funds are volunteered. It 
is doubtful if so exhaustive a summary has 
been prepared for any other state con- 
vention. 

Our state convention was represented 
at the biennial convention by five of the 
six members of the executive committee 
and eight of our nine ministers. 

An immediate problem of large propor- 
tions is facing all the churches of the state 
through the addition of 125,000 persons 
to population in the past year, and this 
problem is particularly acute in such cities 
as Hartford and Bridgeport, where the 
proportion of new families and individuals 
to the normal total population is exceed- 
ingly high. The Connecticut Council of 
Churches, of which our own Dr. Manning 
is president, has already pioneered in 
meeting a situation duplicated in certain 
other industrial states by holding a con- 
ference in Hartford and following that up 
by sending speakers to carry its findings 
into each city in the state. We most ur- 
gently request any minister who has 
parishioners moving to Connecticut to in- 
form us, either by writing to the local 
minister, if known, or to the Connecticut 
Council of Churches (nine hundred of 
them), 18 Asylum St., Hartford, which 
will forward the information to the minis- 
ter into whose district the person has 
moved. 

For inclusion in the occasional letter the 
following parishes have sent reports of 
activities: 

New Haven, Rev. Robert H. Barber. 
During the summer extensive renovation 
of the parsonage was completed. In resi- 
dence there are the minister and his wife 
and two Yale Divinity School couples, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Savidge and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Barndt. They will “pay rent’’ 
by assisting in the work of the church, in 
religious education, youth work and gen- 
eral activities. One result of their presence 
is expected in the organization of a Young 
Married Couples’ Club, a junior choir, and 
an organization for college students. A 
friendly visitation program, with teams of 
lay people as the callers, was initiated in 
preparation for World-wide Communion 
Sunday, October 5. Prospects for the Sun- 
day school, with William Barndt as super- 


intendent, and for the Y. P. C. U., with 
Arthur Porter as president, are excellent. 

Meriden, Rev. Isaac Smith. 
Smith and nine members of the Meriden 
church attended the convention at Tufts 
College. Herbert Mills, Mrs. George 
Marble and Miss Augusta Fischer were 
delegates. 

On Friday afternoon, September 19, 
about 4 p. m., a raging fire broke out in the 
First Methodist Church in Meriden, which 
left it a total wreck. Mr. Smith assisted 
Dr. George Bishop and his wife in getting 
certain valuables out from the parsonage 
near by, and offered the use of St. Paul’s 
Church for the Methodists to worship the 
next Sunday, which was gratefully ac- 
cepted. On Sunday, September 21, a 
united service of the St. Paul’s and First 
Methodist people was held at 11 a. m. 
The church was crowded. Dr. Bishop and 
Mr. Smith participated in the services, 
and deacons from both churches assisted 
with the ushering and the offering. 

Sunday, October 5, was Rally Day in 
St. Paul’s Church, starting with the church 
school] at ten o’clock, under the leadership 
of a new superintendent, Elliott Gallager, 
great-grandson of Rev. James Gallager, 
who organized the first Sunday school of 
this church. A special young people’s 
rally was held in the evening at seven 
o’clock, with Delmar E. Trout as leader. 

During the week of December 9, the 
pageant, ‘‘Behold the Sower,’”’ by Rev. 
Griswold Williams, will be presented in 
Norwood Hall by members of the church 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Horrigan. Mr. Horrigan has been con- 
nected with the Meriden players for a 
number of years, and Mrs. Horrigan, who 
was a member of the First Universalist 
Church of Arlington, Mass., has done ex- 
cellent work in plays and pageants. 

The Jack and Jill Club, a young married 
couples’ club of the church, has planned 
to raise money for the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and will make a contribution toward 
the rebuilding of the Methodist church of 
Meriden, recently destroyed by fire. In 
the Parish Herald of that church, dated 
September 28, the minister, Dr. Bishop, 
said: ‘“‘We owe a debt of gratitude to Rev. 
Isaac Smith and the officials of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church for their hospitality 
last Sunday. Mr. Smith’s sermon was an 
inspiration in the hour of our greatest 
need. With all our differences of doc- 
trine, how beautiful is the unity of the 
universal church of Christ!” 

Stafford, Rev. Clifford D. Newton. 
A service of rededication was held in the 
church school room on Sunday, September 
28, in connection with Homecoming Sun- 
day. The program was in charge of Mrs. 
Gilbert Wagner, superintendent, and 
Ralph Booth, assistant superintendent. 
During the summer the room was re- 
decorated and a worship center created. 
Members of the school assisted in com- 
pleting a part of the work. The minister 
is serving as president of the Pinney School 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

New London, Rev Frank S. Gredler. 
Several of the many people who have re- 
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cently moved to this city have identified 
themselves with this church (All Souls 
Unitarian-Universalist). 

A conference for church officers was 
held at the Westminster Unitarian Church 
in Providence, R.I., at which Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was the speaker. 
Those representing this church were the 
minister, one of the trustees, Miss Adelaide 
Andrews, and the president and vice- 
president of the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. 


~ Agnes Rogers and Mrs. James Booth. 


Hartford, Dr. Stanley Manning. 
Four children were christened on Chil- 
dren’s Day. Bibles were presented to the 
graduates of the primary department who 
have now started fourth grade, the young- 
est in the older school. The school has 
opened auspiciously this season, eleven 
new pupils entering in three Sundays. The 
junior and junior-high choirs furnish the 
music for the church-school services, held 
in the church auditorium, and the mem- 
bership in these choirs is now full, twenty- 
three members, with a waiting list of three 
or four. Beginning October 5 the young 
people’s choir and the senior choir began 
singing in the morning service of the 
church, with processional and recessional. 
Membership in the choir is being recruited. 
A boys’ choir is also being organized. 

World-wide Communion Sunday was, 
of course, observed, with an appropriate 
sermon on “The Art of Handling Dyna- 
mite.” 

During the summer the assembly hall 
in the parish house was completely re- 
decorated, and other repairs and improve- 
ments were made. Just before the state 
convention session, last May, one hun- 
dred new chairs were purchased for this 
hall. 

Three Hartford Foundation seminary 
students have been engaged to assist in 
the work of the church school. Miss 
Alice Blanchard has charge of the kinder- 
garten. The senior-high Y. P. C. U. has 
made a good beginning this season. It 
plans to produce a John Murray play as 
part of the bicentennial celebration on 
December 2. The Louise Circle, King’s 
Daughters, observed its fiftieth anniver- 
sary on Wednesday, October 8. Mrs. 
Addie I. Champlin, a charter member, 
the only one living, and in recent years a 
resident of Danbury, wrote a history of 
the circle. She wrote a similar history ten 
years ago. It shows that the program of 
the circle has included several thousand 
personal friendly calls on the sick and the 
shut-ins (in some years 250 such calls) 
and that several thousands of dollars have 
been contributed to the budgets of the 
King’s Daughters’ Home, the Newington 
Home for Crippled Children, the Salva- 
tion Army, and numerous other organiza- 
tions. Money and clothing were furnished 
in many instances, children assisted in 
many ways, layettes provided, flowers sent, 
and a gentle and continuous ministry 
exercised by a small group of women (the 
membership is limited in each circle) who, 
for half a century, have been ‘always 
abounding in work for the Lord.” 
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Bridgeport, Rev. E. H. Schwenk. 
‘Supplementing the repainting of the 
parish rooms are new shades throughout 
the vestry and covers for all radiators to 
protect the new paint. The Women’s 
Club has purchased twelve new dining 
tables, each seating ten persons. The 
members of this club are working hard to 
complete paying for these long-needed 
tables. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Daniels, 
formerly of the Nashua, N. H., Univer- 
ssalist church, are now active in the re- 
organized church school. Mr. Daniels is 
‘superintendent and is doing excellent work. 
Mrs. Daniels is doing the clerical work 
of the school and helping otherwise 
wherever needed. Mrs. Irving Akerson, 
formerly of the Lynn, Mass., church, is 
teaching a class of girls. All this is being 
accomplished by the new Religious Edu- 
cation Committee, Miss Alice Barratt, 
chairman, Mrs. Walter Bohmer and Mrs. 
Fred Feldman assisting her. The Women’s 
Club and the Mission Circle have enlarged 
their former small publication, a program 
booklet, so that it now includes the entire 
program of church activities and state 
convention meetings. 

Danbury, Dr. Harry Adams Hersey. 
‘Three new families are in the church this 
fall, including the family of the new super- 
intendent of schools, a parishioner of the 
minister in his second pastorate, West 
Somerville, Mass., thirty years ago; a 
family from the minister’s parish in Can- 
ton, N. Y., from which he came to Dan- 
bury; and the family of a sister of a Uni- 
versalist minister in Maine. This church 
has given the new Universalist Youth 
Fellowship its vice-president, Raymond 
‘Charles Hopkins. Also, Arthur I. Olson 
is chairman of the Murray Grove Renova- 
tion and Repair Committee. Bertha 
Clasendorf is state Y. P. C. U. correspond- 
ing secretary, and Donald Sniffen is state 
‘YY. P. C. U. treasurer. The minister is 
completing his eighth year as state con- 
vention secretary and his wife has been for 
‘several years on the board of the national 
Association of Universalist Women. The 
union is about to celebrate fifty years of 
continuous existence. Complete records 
for forty-eight of the fifty years are avail- 
able. Approximately four hundred young 
people, 40 per cent of them young men, 
have been enrolled in the union, and from 
them have come more than one hundred 
choir members and steady and numerous 
accessions to the rank of church member- 
ship. 

The church was represented at the con- 
vention at Tufts College by the minister 
and his wife. 

Norwich, Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr. 
‘The most significant achievement in the 
Norwich church during the past year has 
been the improvement of the physical 
property. The interior of the entire plant 
has been painted and redecorated. Sev- 
eral ceilings have been repaired or replaced, 
new curtains have been hung, and several 
new lighting fixtures and electric outlets 
have been installed. A new carpet has 
been laid in the foyer. The John Murray 
Group (a young women’s organization 


formerly called the Study Club) sponsored 
these projects and raised some of the 
money, but they received valuable assist- 
ance from almost every other organization 
and individual in the parish. 

The church school is in progress of re- 
organization, and will operate on a new 
schedule with a new superintendent and 
augmented teaching staff beginning No- 
vember 2. 

The church bell, after a silence of thirty 
years, has been hung in a new mounting 
after the manner of Spanish mission bells, 
and is now rung each Sunday. The new 
mounting was dedicated to the memory of 
a former member, Mrs. Eleanor Gebrath, 
and was given by her son. 

Mr. Bird was recently elected president 
of the Norwich Ministers’ Association. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. William J. Arms of Peoria has 
been elected acting state superintendent 
for Illinois. 


Mrs. Edmund Whitman of Cambridge, 
Mass., long a trustee of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and a sister of the late Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, is seriously ill. 


Mrs. James F. Albion, wife of our min- 
ister at Framingham, Mass., entered the 
Framingham Union Hospital October 15 
for an operation on her eyes. 


Rev. Horton Colbert of Rochester, 
Minn., and Rev. Carl H. Olson of Minne- 
apolis are the editors of the Universalist, 
“a quarterly journal for Universalists in 
the Northwest” and a useful, interesting 
publication. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell and Miss Stella 
Adams recently made a motor tour of Ver- 
mont, and Miss Bissell, Mrs. Cummins and 
Miss Flora Harper motored to Homets 
Ferry, Pa., to visit the summer home of 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of Pasa- 
dena. 


Dr. C. Guy Robbins, whovis doing good 
work now in Chelsea, Mass., has announced 
a series of vesper services on the last Sun- 
day of the month, October 26 until March 
29, at 4 p.m. He tells one of the sermon 
stories for which he is famous, based on 
important books, and is assisted by a 
soloist and chorus. 


Notices 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Paul P. Felt transferred to Iowa. 
Rev. Robert Killam transferred to Massachusetts. 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot transferred to Rhode 
Island. 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The sixty-fourth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention will be held in the Olinda Universalist 
church November 1 and 2 for the election of officers, 
the hearing of reports, and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the meeting. 

j Mrs. James C. Neal, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 

MIDYEAR CONFERENCE 

_ The twenty-ninth annual midyear conference will 
be held in Stamford Wednesday afternoon and eve- 
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ning, November 12. Dr. E. C. Reamon, Mrs. Made- 
lyn H. Wood, Dr. Alfred S. Cole, and Miss Margaret 
Winchester will be on the afternoon program, begin- 
ning at two o’clock. An historical pageant celebrat- 
ing one hundred years of Universalism in Stamford will 
constitute the evening program. 


NEW YORK STATE Y.P.C.U. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the New York 
state Young People’s Christian Union will be held 
in the First Universalist Church in Middleport on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, November 21, 22 
and 23 for the purpose of transacting any business 
that may legally come before it. 

Betsy Owen, Secretary. 


THE STORY OF HOME MISSIONS 

OVER THE RADIO 

Oct. 29: Pioneers of the American Way of Life. 
Single copies of these addresses may be secured 

without charge upon request to the Department of 

National Religious Radio, 297 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. Entire series 75 cents a set. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Oct. 28-31: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 

Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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Crackling 


The Hollywood magnate told an as- 
sistant that in his opinion a certain writer 
was the only man for a film they had under 
consideration. The assistant was tactfully 
doubtful. 

“Don’t you think he’s a little too 
caustic?”’ he suggested. 

“Do I care how much he costs?” de- 
manded the producer. ‘Get him!’’—Stray 
Stories. 


A man who’d just joined for training 


passed a captain without saluting. The 
captain stopped him. 
“Take a look at me,”’ he said. “Do you 


attach any special significance to this 
uniform?” 

The new chum looked him over, then 
grinned. ‘“‘Why, you lucky dog,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘you’ve got a suit that fits!’”’— 
Montreal Star. 


With a grinding of brakes an officer 
stopped his car and shouted to a small boy 
playing in a field: ‘‘Say, there, Sonny, did 
you see an airplane come down near here?”’ 

“‘No-no, sir,’’ replied the lad, trying to 
hide his sling shot. ‘‘Honest, I was just 
shooting at a bottle.”—Ezchange. 


“T wish you would shave that moustache 
off, Henry,” said his wife. ‘You look like 
Hitler.” 

“Don’t. worry, dear,’ he murmured 
meekly. ‘The neighbors know us—they 
know I’m no Gictator.’’—Siray Stories. 


, 


Life Insurance Agent: “‘My dear sir, 
have you made any provision for those 
who come after you?” 

Harduppe: “‘Yes, I put the dog at the 
door, and told the servant to say that I’m 
out of town.”’—Montreal Star. 


“Ts it true that it cost $100 to have 
your family tree looked up?” 

“Well, not exactly—$5 to have it 
looked up and $95 to have it hushed up.” 
—Stray Stories. 
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Understanding the 
Old Testament 


By 
Edgar R. Walker 


THE HELPER 
for the First Quarter 1941-1942 


A fascinating story of the origin and 
development of the Old Testament 


An important study of the literary 
history of our Bible 


Ninety-four pages. Paper cover. Price 15 cents each 


in lots of four. Yearly subscriptions 75 cents each. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


St. Lawrence University 
College cf Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, §. M., Dean 
School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 
Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 
Address: Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
ers School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 


ean 
DEAN E 2 L. HULETT The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 


Ca n t on N ¥ Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 
é . e 
For information about these Schools address the 


appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE © 
Headmaster 


